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EDITORIALS 


QUALITY CANNED FOODS — Continued 
AT THE CONVENTION from last week. 


January 11, 1957 
Dear Art: 

We used your Editorial in supporting the plea we made 
to the Conrad Hilton Hotel regarding the use of canned 
foods. You may be interested in the reply we received, a 
copy of which is enclosed. Also enclosed is a letter that 
Carlos has written each of the major hotels in Chicago which 
serve the Convention. 

Regards. 

(Signed) R. B. Heiney (NCA) 


And here are the two letters mentioned by Mr. Heiney: 
January 3, 1957 
Cory 


Dear Mr. Heiney: 

Mr. James Collins, of our Sales Department, handed me 
your letter of December 19, for reply. 

We would be pleased to cooperate with you in featuring 
Canned Foods during your Convention, February 15-20, 1957. 

We have featured Canned Foods in the past, during your 
meetings, but apparently we have not given the program 


suitable publicity. In order to overcome this, perhaps your \ 


Publicity Department has some ideas, printed copy, slogans, 
or other material, which we could use to work into our 


that we have held in Chicago. The first Canners Convention 
held in Chicago was 1919 but as far back as the first of the 
century canners from the West and Midwest came together 
in Chicago where special trains originated to take delegates 
to the conventions of our predecessor associations. Thus 
Chicago has had a special part in the history of the canner 
Conventions. 

To help us make this Golden Anniversary Convention the 
most successful, we are asking that canned foods be featured 
on your menus during the Convention week. We feel that 
this contribution on your part would be most welcome to the 
Convention delegates. Quality canned food products have 
an extremely high “prestige” rating in the appetite and mind 
of the consumer public. The best hotels, of course, serve 
only the best food. Advertising and promoting your use of 
canned foods during cur Convention week should be ex- 
tremely easy. 

Sincerely, 


(Signed) Carlos Campbell (NCA) 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Individual canners, brokers, ma- 
chinery and supplymen will want to bear in mind that 
hotel managers are entirely human. If they receive an 
avalanche of mail on this subject, be sure their coopera- 
tion will be proportionate. Have you made your request ? 


be amen. SELF —WMany times this column has prated on the 
hs We are interested in the success of your Convention and HELP the necessity of individual action to obtain 

will be pleased to cooperate in the celebration of the “50th the most from group promotion effort. An 
B Anniversary” of your Association. excellent example of “how” comes to our desk this 


In the attached “Editorial Page” of the Canning Trade, 
December 10, 1956 Issue, Mr. Ed Judge points out that the 
“Banners” seen in Store Windows should be changed from 
“Welcome Canners” to “Canned Foods Featured Here.” Per- 
haps the world “Quality” should be added in order to tie in 
with your “Prestige” Consumer Relations Program. 


On behalf of Mr. Collins and myself, best regards. 


week from Ed Cootes of the B. F. Shriver Company, 
Westminster, Maryland. 

With a covering letter, Ed sends customers and 
brokers examples of the coordinated inter-industry pro- 
motion drive behind canned corn, to wit: A reprint from 
the January “Good Housekeeping”—“Take a Can of 


p THE CONRAD HILTON Corn”; the AMS Special Plentiful Food Bulletin featur- 
(Signed) S. “Case O’ Canned Corn Week” (January 23 to Feb- 
ruary 2); and finally the two page January NARGUS 
, Bulletin suggesting retailer tie-in with advertising and 

“ January 11, 1957 . is passed along here with the same theory of “avalanch- 

Our Convention in Chicago this coming February 16-19 ing” spoken of above. Ed Jud 
will be the Golden Anniversary. It also will mark the 20th uage 
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CONVENTIONS 


aad @ SCHOOLS 


JANUARY 21-24, 1957 — NATIONAL 
MACARONI MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Winter Meeting, Flamingo Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 21-26, 1957 — NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 


JANUARY 23-24, 1957 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Raw Products 
Conference, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


JANUARY 24-25, 1957 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 34th Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 24-27, 1957—CcIVIL DEFENSE 
TRAINING COURSE FOR FOOD INDUSTRY OFFI- 
CIALS, 3rd Floor Auditorium, State De- 
partment of Health Building, 20 E. 23rd 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


JANUARY 28-29, 1957 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Tri-State Field- 
men’s School, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


JANUARY 28-29, 1957—OHI0 CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION AND AGRICULTURAL EXTEN- 
SION SERVICE, Ohio State University, 26th 
Annual Conference for Canners, Field- 
men, and Growers, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 28-30, 1957 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, First 
Annual Convention, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 28-30, 1957 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Seigniory 
Club, Montebello, Quebec, Canada. 


JANUARY 30-31, 1957 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 10th 
Annual Canners & Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Kahler Hotel, Rochester, Minn. 


JANUARY 30-FEBRUARY 1, 1957— 
PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS_ ASSOCIATION, 
12th Annual Fieldmen’s Conference, 
Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 4-6, 1957—MICHIGAN CON- 
FERENCE FOR FIELDMEN AND PROCESSORS, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 5-7, 1957 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Food Processors 
Workshop, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 7-16, 1957 — NATIONAL 
KRAUT & FRANKFURTER WEEK, sponsored 
by the National Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion. 


FEBRUARY 10-13, 1957 — COOPERA- 
TIVE FOOD DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, An- 
nual Convention, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex. 
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FEBRUARY 12-13, 1957—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
Canners School, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 12-14, 1957 — TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL FOR PICKLE PACKERS, Kellogg Cen- 
ter, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 16-20, 1957 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUS- 
TRIES, ANNUAL CONVENTION, 50th Anni- 
versary, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1957—ForRTY NINERS, 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, IIl., Board 
Meeting 3:30 P.M.; Membership Meet- 
ing 4:30 P.M.; Annual Service Award 
Ceremony 5:15 P.M.; Reception 6:00 
P.M. 


FEBRUARY 15-16, 1957 — NATIONAL 
PRESERVERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 16-19, 1957 — CANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Show, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. (Exhibit 10:00 
A.M. to 6:00 P.M. Saturday, Monday & 
Tuesday; Noon to 6:00 P.M. Sunday.) 


FEBRUARY 16, 1957—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Business 
Meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 16-19, 1957 — CANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Show, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, II. 


FEBRUARY 25-27, 1957 — INDIANA 
CANNERS & FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 26-27, 1957 — 10WA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS, Annual Short Course, 
Memorial Union, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


MARCH 1-2, 1957—VIRGINIA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 49th Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 6-7, 1957 — OZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 49th Annual Convention, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


MARCH 14-15, 1957—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


MARCH 17-20, 1957—NATIONAL-AMER- 
ICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
51st Annual Convention, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, 


MARCH 20-21, 1957—wIsScONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


MARCH 22-23, 1957 — UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 25-26, 1957—-cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 58rd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara-Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


CALIFORNIA’S ’56 RECORD 


With the new year in its infancy, Cali- 
fornia canners are looking back on 1956 
with considerable wonder. Crops proved 
larger than expected, despite flood dam- 
age in the Sacramento Valley, and can- 
ned packs in some instances broke all 
former records, with these headed by 
tomatoes. 


It was also a year for expansion and 
innovation, with many plans for the im- 
mediate future. The California Packing 
Corporation announced plans for erecting 
one of the world’s largest canneries on 
the outskirts of Stockton. And this firm 
went international in a big way by the 
purchase of Canadian Canners, Ltd., the 
largest firm of its kind in the British 
Commonwealth. 


S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco, 
moved into new two and a half million 
dollar headquarters, during the year, and 
Hunt Foods, Inc. purchased 100 acres of 
land near Davis for the erection of a 
new tomato and fruit processing plant. 
And late in the year came word that the 
Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company 
would move its headquarters from Hono- 
lulu, T.T. to San Jose, Calif., change its 
name and diversify its operations. 


HEAVY MACKEREL CATCH 


Southern California fishermen have 
been bringing in a bumper haul of mack- 
erel. The 1956 catch will run to about 
double the 27,000 tons landed last year, 
according to Charles R. Carry, executive 
director of the California Fish Canners 
Association. Likewise, canning figures 
are substantially ahead of the 593,000 
cases packed in 1955. 


The heavy mackerel catch — largest 
since 1952—comes at a time when there 
is a world shortage of sardines, includ- 
ing a limited catch ‘in the waters off 
Southern California. These absences— 
which occur from time to time—are at- 
tributed to currents and other oceano- 
graphic conditions. 


Fishermen have been devoting more 
efforts to mackerel in view of the sardine 
searcity. Sales of canned mackerel have 
shown a market increase. 


Southern California accounts for the 
major portion of the U. S. mackerel catch. 
There are two varieties—Pacific mackerel 
and “jack” mackerel, both available in 
one pound cans, 


California Processors & Growers have 
elected the following officers: George 
Coley, Vice-President of Schuck] & Com- 
pany, Sunnyvale, President; W. Harlow 
Waggoner, President of the Santa Clara 
Packing Company, San Jose, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and John W. Bristow, Oakland, was 
reelected Executive Vice-President. 
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FREEZERS MEETING 


Freezers Hold 


Record Meeting 


Miami Host to Industry's Largest National Convention— 
President Lamb Makes Plea for Sensible, High Quality 
Production— Doughty Heads Packers—Distributors Elect Ris 


As was expected, Miami Beach fairly 
teemed with frczen food men who assem- 
bled there January 6 to 10 for this, the 
I’'rozen Food industry’s biggest National 
Convention. Sponsored by the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers and 
the National Frozen Food Distributors 
Association, the program glittered with 
big names in keeping with the beautiful 
surroundings of the Fontainebleau and 
jIden Roc hotels, where the sessions were 
held. 


The industry had had a big year pack- 
wise and they were there to consider all 
angles and methods for disposing of it. 


PRESIDENT LAMB’S MESSAGE 


In his opening address, Packers’ Presi- 
cent F. Gilbert Lamb, reviewed the high- 
lights for the year 1956, referring to the 
{ndings of the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation, which revealed that 
no more nutritious food is available to 
the consumer than frozen food, and to 
the further findings of another research 
organization which reported the story of 
how frozen food quality can seriously 
deteriorate due to poor handling and im- 
proper equipment in the pipe line from 
plant to kitchen. 


The industry produced more food than 
ever before in 1956, Mr. Lamb reported, 
and for the first time the total pack went 
over 5 million pounds. Exceedingly heavy 
were packs of peas, strawberries, lima 
beans, corn, asparagus, spinach, broc- 
coli, and other staples, which place new 
emphasis on marketing plans. Sales 
were, of course, higher than ever. Frozen 
food departments in chain stores became 
the third most important in their opera- 
‘ions, he said. 5 percent of retail sales 
!ecame an actuality and in many stores 7 
percent, 8 percent, and even 10 percent is 
‘o longer rare. 


Consumption continued its fantastic 
upward spiral, leading the Department 
of Agriculture to predict that frozen 
foods will make further inroads into the 
overall food industry. In 1956, Mr. Lamb 
vaid, the U. S. Supreme Court gave tacit 
“pproval to a lower court decision that 
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frozen fruits and vegetables are exempt 
commodities under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, thus giving the green light 
to non-regulated motor carriers to enter 
the field. This, regardless of individual 
feeling and opinion, he said, is an event 
of significance to all segments of the in- 
dustry and more will be heard from it in 
the future. 


In 1956 the tug-of-war between ship- 
pers and carriers on rates continued. Two 
general freight rate raises were granted 
to the railroads, plus an additional in- 
crease in refrigeration charges. Requests 
for still another and larger increases 
have been made and are still pending. He 
reported that more than half the Ameri- 
can families are now regular users of 
frozen foods and that restaurants, insti- 
tutions, and other commercial users are 
becoming more aware of the advantages 
of frozen products. 


THE FUTURE 


As to the future, and particularly the 
coming year, the answer depends upon 
two elements, the outlook for the nation’s 
economy, and individual efforts in the 
frozen food industry, he said. 


The country’s most respected econo- 
mists, in their year-end appraisals of 
business conditions, foresee a healthy 
economy for 1957. Employment will be 
at record heights, a rise in disposable 
personal income for at least the first six 
months is predicted, a slight rise is ex- 
pected in the rate of public spending for 
consumer goods and services, and the 
experts believe that 1956 has been the 
turning point in the farm income situa- 
tion, and that the farmer’s lot will show 
gradual improvement during the first 
half of 1957, at least. If the frozen food 
industry does not prosper in view of this 
general air of optimism, we have no one 
to blame than ourselves, he reminded. 


WARNINGS 


The road ahead for the frozen food 
industry is, however, ndt without its 
potential pitfalls, The threat of over 
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F. GILBERT LAMB 


production, price cutting, wishy-washy 
merchandising, and indifferent quality, 
looms ahead. It’s a picture which makes 
us take a look back . . . to 1946, the year 
the industry had its private recession. 
It was in 1946 that the pack of frozen 
fruits and vegetables was 132 percent 
of the 1945 pack and like 1955, the 1945 
pack was a record up to that date. It 
was then that money conditions were 
tight, both with packers and buyers, and 
it was only those packers who had been 
producing top quality, and whose finances 
were a little less strained, that were able 
to survive. Looking back on that un- 
happy period, Mr. Lamb said, “I can see 
a number of conditions which are not 
parallel with the situation today, but at 
least two important conditions are the 
same, namely, we do have an exception- 
ally large pack of most items—a pack 
which might not be consumed by the 
time of next year’s pack, and we do have 
a National credit policy of tight money, 
which might continue to the point that 
financing another large pack would prove 
distressing to many of us.” 


COURSE OF ACTION 


Two courses of action might be taken, 
which together could make the difference 
between continued progress and another 
recession. Mr. Lamb suggested that the 
first step is to make a realistic appraisal 
of our own sales picture for the coming 
year and then plant and pack and freeze 
only the quantity for which we have a 
firm sales outlet. This limiting of the 
pack is an individual matter. Each 
packer must analyze his own situation 
and act accordingly. The pressure to 
keep unit costs down by packing more is 
great in these days of rising costs, but 
we want to remember that it is expen- 
sive to hold frozen foods, and it is the 
most expensive of all to participate in 
forced selling at distressed prices. To 
protect against such an eventuality we 
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FREEZERS MEETING—Continued 


must cut back our packs from the 1956 
level on most items, or increase consump- 
tion by promotion. 


Despite the amazing growth of the 
frozen food industry in the past ten 
years, the job of promotion is only half 
done, Mr. Lamb said. We have only 
sold half of the retail market and less 
than half of the institutional field. Mr. 
Lamb said that he is not an alarmist and 
does not mean to imply that current 
stocks are particularly burdensome in 
themselves but there is a real danger in 
piling on top of it another pack as big 
as last year’s. 


The second point that Mr. Lamb made 
is to realize once and for all that there 
is no place for anything except top qual- 
ity in frozen foods. More than the size 
of the big pack in 1946 it was the lack 
of quality in the pack which caused the 
chaos at that time. By and large, Mr. 
Lamb said, the quality of frozen food 
products packed today is good, but if we 
expect our promotional efforts to succeed 
we must put more emphasis than ever on 
packing and delivering quality to the 
consumer. 


PRESIDENT PAGE SPEAKS 


Richard M. Page, President of the dis- 
tributors association, enumerated some 
of the acts detrimental to the distribu- 
tion of frozen foods, mentioning par- 
ticularly price cutting, in an effort to 
move goods. With the greatest prosper- 
ity in our Nation, we use cut price appeal 
to move our products, he said. “What is 
everyone else doing? They are selling 
their products, talking up quality, the 
advantages to the home maker, asking for 
and getting the extra percent or two 
more per item that makes the difference 
between the black ink and red at the end 
of the year.” 


There is no reason for this price cut- 
ting to move goods, he said, since the 
mdustry now has uniform cost account- 
ing and each knows exactly what it costs 
to do business. He pointed to the neces- 
sity for properly refrigerated trucks if 
deliveries of food were to be made in 
proper condition, and the small addi- 
tional expense necessary to utilize these 
refrigerated trucks. He then described 
how unrefrigerated trucks could be used 
to save this small expense and to get an 
“in” with a retailer so that the goods 
will be sold at a lower price. This means 
that the consumer buys inferior quality, 
he reminded, and is a serious detriment 
to the frozen food industry as a whole. 


Mr. Page then went on to explain some 
of the needs of the industry. To sum- 
marize briefly: 1—Team work and co- 
operation between the packer and dis- 
tributor; 2—Proper delivery systems to 


assure that the frozen food is delivered 
correctly; 3—Ethics or a return to the 
Golden Rule; 4—Experienced manage- 
ment; 5—Stronger distributor groups 
working together to help one another; 
6—Merchandising and promotion; 7— 
Private label study of success stories of 
distributors who distribute to their own 
stores; 8—A frozen food commissioner 
to solve controversial subjects. 


From the distributors’ viewpoint the 
main things needed to help level out the 
industry and assure the future of the dis- 
tributor, Mr. Page pointed to: 1—Sales 
service and realistic payment for a job 
well done; 2—A just share on advertis- 
ing and couponing; 3—Cash discounts in 
line with most phases of the food busi- 
ness which are terms of 2 percent 10 
days, 30 days net; 4—Fair treatment 
and honest talk, a partnership with sup- 
pliers and not competitors. 


FTC WARNS 


In a splendid address that reviewed the 
necessity for government regulations to 
correct unethical practices, the Honor- 
able Sigurd Anderson, Federal Trade 
Commissioner, related some of the com- 
plaints that had been made to the Com- 
mission, which included price discrimi- 
nation, customer favoritism, fantastic 
allowances to new stores, fantastic pay- 
ments for anniversary sales, which in- 
cluded, as he said, every kind of anniver- 
sary under the sun—the first year, 5, 10, 
15, 20, grandfathers, grandmothers, all 
kinds of anniversaries, so they drum up 
a fantistic promotional program. Fan- 
tistic free goods, advertising allowances, 
cooperative advertising, and bribery for 


freezer or shelf space. While Commis-. 


sioner Anderson did not say in so many 
words, he did, however, indicate that the 
industry had better clean house or FTC 
would do so for it. To quote “Much of 
this (clean up) should be in your own 
hands as good American businessmen and 
I want to make this plea to this great 
industry: Purge yourself of these abuses 
before it is too late. Show that you are 
possessed of a business conscience. Those 
of you who demand unconscienable con- 
cessions, and those of you who grant un- 
conscienable concessions stand in the 
same danger, in pari delicto. You are 
just as guilty as the other. It is not the 
American tradition to do that. It is 
against the law. Your industry does not 
like it, and the people of the United 
States don’t like it. And so I am going 
to tell you, remember that you, too, have 
obligations to clean up pour house. It 
isn’t just for the policeman. The Federal 
Trade Commission will help you in every 
manner possible, but we can’t do it all. 
We should not do it all. But if we have 
to, we are going to do the very best we 
can,” Mr, Anderson concluded. 
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There were many other prominent 
speakers who addressed the Convention. 


FROZEN FOOD EXEMPTION 


Robert W. Ginnane, General Counsel 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
reviewed the history of the Motor Car- 
rier Act and the necessity for regulation 
of carriers in order to establish rates, 
standards of safety, and financial respon- 
sibility. Among exemptions to the Act 
were agricultural commodities with in- 
terpreting definitions. The latest court 
decision of December 31, 1956, holds con- 
trary to the Federal Trade Commission’s 
determination that frozen fruits and 
vegetables, shelled peanuts, frozen milk 
and cream, powdered milk, and some 
other commodities, are exempt. The 
Court also holds with the Commission 
that canned fruits and vegetables, cot- 
tage cheese, butter, cotton seed meal, and 
condensed milk are not exempt. 


In the near future the Commission will 
decide whether to appeal to the Supreme 
Court as to some, or all of the commodi- 
ties which a lower court holds to be 
exempt. 


DISTRIBUTION COST SYSTEM 


Dr. H. Wayne Bitting, Agricultural 
Economist, Marketing Organization and 
Cost Branch of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, reported on a traffic signal 
system for distribution costs. Every busi- 
ness manager, he said, needs a traffic 
signal system for costs. It should be a 
simple device enabling management to 
look quickly at each operation to see 
whether it registers a green light, a cau- 
tion, or danger signal. It should reflect 
changes occurring in the marketing sys- 
tem. Actually a system that will do this 
job is within the reach of every food dis- 
tributor. Such a system can enable each 
firm to compare the costs of each of its 
operations with the average and range 
for the industry. It would flag to man- 
agement each operation which appears 
high or low in relation to other firms. 
There are three basic requirements for 
the successful operation of this system: 
1—Cooperation by the industry in supply- 
ing cost information to a central office on 
a strictly confidential basis; 2—Use of a 
uniform cost accounting system as a 
basis for reporting these costs; and 3— 
Working up these data for use in the 
traffic signal system. The cost compari- 
sons made available to the industry as.a 
whole would have to conceal the identity 
of each individual firm involved. 


The importance of operating costs to 
the frozen food distributor is demon- 
strated by the fact that the net profit 
resulting from each $130 reduction in 
operating costs is equivalent to an addi- 
tional $10,000 in sales. For each dollar 
increase in sales distributors received on 
the average only 1.3 cents increase in 
profits, while a dollar reduction in oper- 
ating costs affords the opportunity to add 
the full amount to profits. 


These data are based upon reports 
from 30 firms cooperating in the project, 
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FREEZERS MEETING—Continued 


ranging in size from $150,000 to over $5 
million in frozen food sales each year. 
Dr. Bitting used charts to demonstrate 
each cost factor and went on to say an- 
other 10 to 15 more cooperating firms are 
needed to be able to group their reports 
by region and size of city. This would 
enable the Department to have regional 
reports and geographic comparisons as 
well as comparisons by size of city. Fur- 
ther, cost data would be more valuable if 
the Department had additional informa- 


tion on service rendered by each cooper-— 


ator. 


BELOW ZERO STORAGE URGED 


Dr. M. J. Copley, USDA Western Util- 
ization Research Branch, Albany, Cali- 
fornia, reported on studies made on stor- 
age temperatures for frozen foods. He 
said that data obtained shows that below 
zero storage temperature is necessary 
to maintain quality. Their findings indi- 
cate that 25 degree storage for just one 
day ages the content of the frozen food 
as much as a year at the proper storage 
temperature. A rise of 5 degrees can 
speed up deterioration by 200 to 300 per- 
cent. 

Dr. Copley reminded that the average 
consumer does not care for her frozen 
food too well once she gets it home and 
urged an extensive educational campaign 
to get frozen foods treated as the perish- 
able commodities they are. 


REGIONAL DISCUSSIONS 


There were a number of panel discus- 
sions and regional discussions held 
throughout the four day meeting. 

“Twenty-five years ago, it was believed 
by many that the independent food re- 
tailers would fade out of the picture,” 
said Lloyd Johnson of Super Value 
Stores, Minneapolis, during the Midwest- 
ern Regional Meeting. “The depression 
years were good years for the corporate 
chains. In those days, between paydays, 
millions of consumers charged to the 
limits of their credit at the independent 
food stores, and on the Ist and 15th of 
each month, they exchanged their pay 
checks for groceries at the nearest chain 
stores. The 30’s were trying years for 
the independent grocer. 

The emergencies of World War II, such 
as shortage of labor and transportation, 
and also the shortage of both staples and 
luxury food items, brought the consumer 
into close contact with independent food 
dealers once again. Most importantly, 
this period gave the independents an 
opportunity to revamp their stores and 
adopt the self-service and cash-and-carry 
methods of operation. Today the inde- 
pendent food retailers are very much 
alive and now account for about 60 per- 
cent of the total retail food business. 

The history of the frozen food distrib- 
utors is similar to that of the retail gro- 
cers. Distributors have now streamlined 
and adjusted their operations to fit the 
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times. Progressive and farsighted dis- 
tributors are concerned by trends such as 
this one revealed in a recent survey by 
Progressive Grocer Magazine, namely, 
“Wholesale grocers now supply 40.7 per- 
cent of retailers frozen foods purchases 
compared with 35.7 percent in 1954.” 

Among the questions discussed by 
other panel members during the Mid- 
western meeting was the desirability of 
having more than one selling plan for 
the retailer. Walter Greenspan, Newark, 
N. J. distributor, emphasized that many 
plans were desirable—varying from one 
tailored to the big super market down to 
the delicatessen on the corner. 

Mr. Greenspan and John Kirk, Cleve- 
land distributor, discussed the transpor- 
tation costs, Mr. Greenspan being of the 
opinion that costs could be fairly accu- 
rately computed—so much for trucking 
per dollar volume of goods per week. Mr. 
Kirk felt conditions were so variable that 
cost could not be determined that easily. 
Deliveries vary from day to day, from 
peak weekend days and special deliveries 
to Monday, a “dog” day, and consequent- 
ly costs were not constant. 

Julian Jackson of I.G.A. spoke of what 
a retailer expects from his supplier, 
namely: 1—a precise list of prices; 2— 
the supplier should not try to unload a 
lot of untried, high price items; 3—Sup- 
pliers should promote interesting demon- 
strations and promotion schemes. Later, 
Mr. Jackson also pointed out that pack- 
ers can better serve the retailers by actu- 
ally checking freezer cabinets, checking 
displays of foods, and actively promoting 
store sales. 

Don Davis of I.G.A., presented an in- 
teresting chart, “The Magic Four” based 
on a 13 week sales comparison with a 
$10,000 weekly sales average, which 
showed that in unit sales of produce, 
meats, dairy, beverages, frozen foods and 
paper products, frozen foods were in 5th 
place; In dollar sales, frozen foods also 
were in 5th place, with 4.14 percent of 
the volume of all sales; however, in dol- 
lars gross profit, frozen foods were in 
4th place. 

“Mr. Kirk and Mr. Greenspan empha- 
sized the importance of attracting inter- 
est to new items. The homemakers inter- 
est should be piqued by displaying new 
items separately from standard and 
known items with attractive displays and 
signs to “Try this.” Mr. Jackson con- 
tributed the idea that coupons be used to 
push new items. 

In a discussion of whether or not, 
chains are realistic in determining the 
cost of frozen foods distribution, the pan- 
elists agreed that some were and some 
weren’t. As for independent retailers, 
those who cooperated and did not demand 
the “frills” would find his costs lower. 
Those who took regular delivery days, 
kept their demands for extra deliveries 
at a minimum and paid C.O.D. could cer- 
tainly cut their costs appreciably. 
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THE ELECTIONS 


PACKERS—Sterling Doughty, Presi- 
dent and General Manager of Sacramen- 
to Freezers, Inc., Secretary-Treasurer 
of Sacramento Frosted Foods Company, 
and President of Valley Frozen Foods, 
Sacramento, was elected President of the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers succeeding F. Gilbert Lamb, 
Lamb-Weston, Inc., Weston, Oregon. Am- 
brose E. Stevens, Vice-President of Min- 
ute Maid Corporation of New York City, 
was elected 1st Vice-President; and Leon 
C. Jones, General Manager of J. R. Sim- 
plot Company, Caldwell, Idaho, 2nd Vice- 
President. Lawrence S. Martin of Wash- 
ington, D. C. continues as Secretary 
Manager. 


Directors elected are: J. E. Guinnane, 
Birds Eye Division, General Foods Cor- 
poration, White Plains, New York; N. W. 
Merrill, Blue Lake Packers, Inc., Salem, 
Oregon; Ralph O. Dulany, John H. 
Dulany & Son, Ine., Fruitland, Mary- 
land; Arthur E. Symons Hershey Pack- 
ing Company, Snohomish, Washington; 
W. J. Edwards, Pasco Packing Company, 
Dade City, Florida; and R. O. Driscoll, 
Driscoll Strawberry Associates, Inc., San 
Martin, California. 


DISTRIBUTORS—Albert I. Ris, Pres- 
ident of Berkshire Frosted Foods, Inc., 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, was elected 
President of the National Frozen Food 
Distributors Association. Paul Shuffle- 
barger, Vice-President, Quick Frozen 
Food Sales Company, Chicago, was 
elected Midwestern Vice-President; Ross 
Hammack, Raven Creamery, Portland, 
Oregon, Pacific Vice-President; J. R. 
Patterson, President, United Foods, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas, Southwestern Vice-Presi- 
dent; LeRoy Pinkerson, Manager, Amer- 
ican Service Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 
Southern Vice-President; Walter Green- 
span, Flagstaff Frozen Food Associates, 
Newark, New Jersey, Eastern Vice-Pres- 
ident; George McRoberts, McRoberts 
Brothers, Jersey City, New Jersey, See- 
retary; and Howard D. Jester, Sr., Sec- 
retary, B. D. Jester, Inc., Wilmington, 
Delaware, Treasurer. 


Directors elected are: E. M. LeBaron, 
LeBaron Frozen Foods, Modesto, Califor- 
nia; Ward W. White, Division Manager, 
General Ice Cream Division, National 
Dairy Products Corporation, Portland, 
Maine; Louis E. Rycus, President, City 
Foods Company, Detroit, Michigan; E. 
E. Hoekzema, President, Frost-Pack 
Distributing Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Willis G. Coward, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Hickman, Coward & Wattles, Inc., 
Buffalo, New York; Louis A. Woehl, Vic- 
toria Frozen Food Company, Victoria, 
Texas; John T. Kirk, President, North- 
ern Frozen Foods, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; 
J. C. Corbett, President, Frosted Foods, 


Inc., Jacksonville, Florida; Charles 
Brackett, Foster Frozen Foods, Inc., 
Manchester, New Hampshire; Harold 


Miller, Miller Produce Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Len Rapoport, Global 
Frozen Foods, New York City. 
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Utah Canners Association has elected 
the following officers to serve for 1957: 
Ronald Wadsworth, California Packing 
Corporation, Ogden, President; Herbert 
D. Landes, Pleasant Grove Canning Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Vice-President; and 
Harvey F. Cahill, Ogden, Secretary- 
Treasurer, reelected. 


Dr. Mahoney Honored—Dr. C. H. Ma- 
honey, Director of National Canners 
Association Raw Product Bureau, has 
been awarded honorary membership in 
the National Junior Vegetable Growers 
Association in recognition of his con- 
tributions during the past 30 years in 
horticulture, and particularly for his 
assistance to young men in that field. A 
diamond pin signifying honorary mem- 
bership was presented to him at the an- 
nual convention of the N.J.V.G.A., at the 
time that awards were presented for 
NCA’s farm youth program and other 
youth contests. 

The Pacifiic Coast operations of the 
H. J. Heinz Company, which formerly 
centered at Berkeley, Calif., will shortly 
be carried on exclusively from the plant 
and headquarters at Tracy, Calif. The 
latest addition to the Tracy center is to 
be a quality control laboratory, with this 
to be ready for occupancy in about two 
months. 


M. J. Holland & Associates, Chicago, 
Illinois food brokers, have announced 
the appointment of F. Wesley Baylor as 
Treasurer and Robert R. Schaefer as 
Secretary of the firm. 


Dodge & Olcott, Inc., New York City 
manufacturers of seasonings, have an- 
nounced the appointment of Hatton B. 
Rogers as Vice-President of the 158-year- 
old firm. Mr. Rogers joined D & O in the 
fall of 1954 as Director of the Dry Solu- 
bles Division. Previously he served as 
Director of Technical Services for the 
Huron Milling Company. His technical 
background includes a number of years 
of work with the National Canners Re- 
search Laboratories in Washington, and 
the Army Subsistence Research Program 
now known as the Food & Container In- 
stitute. He will make his headquarters 
at the company’s main offices in New 
York City. 


F. B. Newcomb, 
formerly man- 
ager of sales for 
the American Can 
Company’s' Cen- 
tral division, has 
been elected vice- 
president in 
charge of that 
division, it was 
announced by 
William C. Stolk, 
Canco president. 

He succeeds L. 
W. Graaskamp, 
who retired as vice-president and a direc- 
tor but who will continue to serve the 
company as a consultant. 


Mr. Newcomb joined Canco’s merchan- 
dising specialties division in 1935, follow- 
ing 12 years of experience in the adver- 
tising agency and publication fields. He 
became a salesman in 1941 and two years 
later was named assistant to the plant 
manager of American Case Cup Corp., a 
wartime Canco subsidiary. 

In 1947, Mr. Newcomb was appointed 
Chicago district sales manager and in 
1952 was made manager of Central divi- 
sion sales. 


F. B. NEWCOMB 


Hunt Foods plans a 20,000 square feet 
addition to the general office building at 
Fullerton, California. The new air con- 
ditioned structure will follow the design 
of the existing building and will provide 
an 80 percent increase in office space. 


Consolidated Foods Corporation—H. E. 
Woodford, President of the Consolidated 
Food Processors subsidiary, has been 
elected a Director of the parent company 
and a member of its Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Kenneth C. Hardwicke has been named 
assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of salmon operations in Seattle, Wash. of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


Tri-State Fieldmen’s School will be 
held at Rutgers University, New Bruns- 


-wick, New Jersey, Monday and Tuesday, 


January 28 and 29. Hotel reservations 
should be made direct with Mr. E. 
Roberts, Roger Smith Hotel, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 
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John H. Dulany & Son— Ralph O. 
Dulany, President of John H. Dulany & 
Son, Inc., food processing concern with 
general offices in Fruitland, Maryland, 
has announced that Charles D. MacCor- 
mack, Jr. of Salisbury, Maryland, be- 
comes Director of Purchasing, and John 
H. Wing of Portland, Oregon, becomes 
Western Production Manager and will 
continue to spearhead the department’s 
West Coast operations. Mr. MacCormack 
joined Dulany in 1950 after a three year 
tour of duty in the Navy and several 
years of experience in seafood process- 
ing. He makes his home in Salisbury. 
Mr. Wing, a 30-year veteran in the food 
processing business, joined Dulany in 
1948 and has been West Coast Purchas- 
ing Representative since that time. He 
resides in Portland, Oregon. 


Continental Can Company’s “Canned 
Foods Merchandiser Digest” for January 
describes and illustrates many ways on 
“How to Sell More Canned Meats.” Men- 
tioned, of course, is “Case O’ Canned 
Corn Week” to be celebrated January 
23 through February 2. 


The Henrietta Rancho Products Com- 
pany, Fresno, California, which has for 
years featured the packing of fig and 
juices in glass, has installed new equip- 
ment for the canning of these items. 


Continental Can Company — Benjamin 
C. Betner, Jr., formerly Vice-President 
in Charge of Continental Can Company’s 
Shellmar-Betner Division, has been ap- 
pointed Vice-President in charge of Sales 
for Continental’s Glass and Plastics Divi- 
sion, Thomas E. Fogarty, Continental 
President has announced. Ray C. Schenk, 
formerly control officer of Continental 
Can, has been appointed General Man- 
ager of the Shellmar-Betner Division. 
Both men will report to Lawrence Wil- 
kinson, Executive Vice-President of the 
Glass & Plastics Division. 


Roger Brothers Seed Company, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, has issued its new Seed 
Catalog for 1957, illustrating and de- 
scribing the full line of peas, beans and 
sweet corn seeds produced by the com- 
pany. Copies may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the company at Idaho Falls. 
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Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation—C. K. Wilson, President, has an- 
nounced that the Annual Meeting of 
CMSA will be called to order at 10:00 
A.M. on Sunday, February 17, in the 
Beverly Room of the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corpor- 
ation—Harry D. Hamilton, Public Rela- 
tions Director, has been placed on the 
retired rolls of the U. S. Navy. A vet- 
eran of both World Wars, I and II, he 
spent over 39 years in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve, and in accordance with the law, 
has been placed on the retired rolls. 


Malayan Tin Bureau with offices at 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C., has issued a beauti- 
ful brochure telling the story of Straits 
Tin from Malaya and its new importance 
to American industry. The brochure may 
be obtained without charge from the Bu- 
reau at the above address. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company, St. 
Clair, Michigan, has acquired a controll- 
ing interest in the 37-year old Jefferson 
Island Salt Company of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Joint announcement was made 
January 10 by Charles F. Moore, Presi- 
dent and Board Chairman of Diamond 
Crystal and J. Lyle Bayless, Jr., Jefferson 
Island President. Jefferson Island will be 
operated as an independent division with 
the entire sales, office and factory forces 
being retained. Mr. Bayless will become 
a Director of Diamond Crystal. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company is pres- 
ently featuring Dole’s pineapple-cottage 
cheese promotion nationally, supported by 
4-color Ads. in “Life,” “Good Housekeep- 
ing,” and the four store distributed 
magazines, “American Weekly,” “Pa- 
rade,” and Sunday supplements, as well 
as newspaper Ads. in color in 100 re- 
gional newspapers. 


Recipes For “Case O’ Corn Week”— 
Consumer Service Division of National 
Canners Association has sent two re- 
leases giving 48 recipes for canned corn 
in connection with “Case O’ Canned Corn 
Week” January 23 thru February 2, to 
340 metropolitan newspaper food editors 
in the leading market areas throughout 
the country. In addition 98 consumer in- 
formation specialists, stationed in cities 
over the United States received copies of 
the releases. These leaders and their 
staffs not only work closely with market 
personnel in their areas, but conduct con- 
sumer classes, have radio and television 
shows, and write market news for news- 
papers and for market news bulletins. 
The releases were also supplied to lead- 
ing radio and television people through- 
out the country. The recipes were de- 
veloped in the Association’s test kitchens 
and represent a wide range of menu uses 
for corn. A total of 26 other canned foods 
are used in combination with corn. 
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CARLOS CAMPBELL 


CARLOS CAMPBELL TO RECEIVE 
FORTY-NINER AWARD 


Carlos Campbell, Executive - Secretary 
and Treasurer of National Canners Asso- 
ciation has been chosen to receive the 
Fourth Annual Forty-Niner Service 
Award presented each year to a person 
who has performed exceptional service to 
the industry. The announcement was 
made by David S. Nay, Forty-Niner Pres- 
ident, who pointed out that Mr. Campbell 
has given the Canning Industry a quar- 
ter of a century of outstanding service, 
and he is the first recipient of the Award 
who comes from other than the scientific 
field. 


Mr. Campbell’s first contacts with NCA 
were in the early ’30’s when he was an 
economist with the USDA, and in 1934 
he became assosiated with NCA as first 
Director of the Division of Statistics. He 
organized the Division and established 
the statistical program which is in use 
today. This was one of his first industry 
contributions. It was he who established 
professional, objective and unbiased guid- 
ing principals for the Association’s sta- 
tistical service that have always been 
accepted and used by government agen- 
cies and others, and have always held the 
absolute confidence of industry, govern- 
ment, and the public. 


During World War II Mr. Campbell 
served as a consultant of WPB, OPA, 
and other agencies in both an official and 
unofficial capacity, and helped these 
agencies set up war time food programs 
that would be practical and workable. He 
fought for needed priorities in canning 
machinery and supplies that would en- 
able canners to accomplish the important 
job of feeding the armed forces. 


During this time he was Executive 
Assistant to Frank E. Gorrell, the found- 
ing Secretary of NCA, and in 1945 was 
appointed Executive Secretary upon Mr. 
Gorrell’s retirement. Since then Mr. 
Campbell has continued to strengthen 
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NCA services to the industry particularly 
in the field of public relations. He intro- 
duced the concept that the Association 
and the industry, having now achieved its 
sound scientific foundation, should realize 
on its public relations potential. 

He has managed Association and in- 
cusiry activities along such lines and has 
persistently and faithfully trained and 
directed the various divisions of NCA in 
a manner that would best serve its four 
principal objectives—the consumer, the 
government, the farmer-grower, and the 
industry at large. 

For nearly a quarter of a century, 
Carlos has devoted his life to the canning 
industry and his stature has grown with 
the years. It is appropriate that he re- 
ccive the Forty-Niner Service Award in 
recognition of his valuable service on 
this Golden Anniversary of the National 
Canners Associaticn. An Association, 
yes, and an industry which he has helped 
to grow into maturity,” stated Mr. Nay. 

Presentation of the Award will take 
place during the National Canners Con- 
vention on Friday, February 15th, 1957 
in Chicago in the Hubbard Room of the 
Sheraton Blackstone Hotel. Presentation 
will be top leaders of the Canning and 
Allied Industries who will be guest of the 
Forty-Niners at the ceremony and recep- 
tion immediately afterwards to honor 
Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campbell joins a select list of pre- 
vious recipients of the award which is be- 
coming one of the most prized in the food 
world. Previous awardees were Drs. 
Samuel C. Prescott, in 1954; John C. 
Walker, in 1955; and Louis Gardner Mac- 
Dowell in 1956. Surprisingly, all recipi- 
ents of the award are of Scotch descent. 

Mr. Campbell, already a member of the 
Old Guard Society, will become an Hon- 
orary Member for life in both the Forty- 
Niners and Old Guard Society. Both life 
memberships come in connection with 
becoming the recipient of the Award for 
1957. 


DEATHS 


Ruskin B. Warren,-67, Secretary of The 
United Company, corn processing equip- 
ment manufacturers, and of The United 
Products Company, licensors of food 
processing techniques, of Westminster, 
Maryland, died at his home in Westmin- 
ster on January 14 after a lingering ill- 
ness. “Russ” was well known to Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland canners during 
the long period when he was TUC’s Tri- 
State sales representative, and known to 
many others for his work at the National 
Convention. He last atended the 1954: 
Atlantic City Show, where he was first 
stricken, and had been in failing health 
since that time. For several years he was 
engaged in the photographic business and 
in the early ’40’s became associated with 
TUC and was elected Secretary in 1945. 
He is survived by his wife, Hattie, a 
daughter, two sisters, and three grand- 
children. 
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MEETINGS 


NORTHWEST MEETING PLANS 


During its first annual convention Jan- 
uary 28-30th at the Multnomah Hotel 
in Portland, Oregon the Northwest Can- 
ners and Freezers Association will dem- 
onstrate and further develop the pro- 
cedures which will enable the industry 
to continue to live up to its slogan “A 
Dependable Source of Supply from a Re- 
gion Where Quality is a Tradition.” 


Uniqueness of this convention will be 
found in the title of the Association. Last 
year, the Northwest Canners and Freez- 
ers merged. Members of each industry 
met and decided their mutual aims tran- 
scended their competitive positions. As a 
result of this, 60 member companies in 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho now com- 
prise the Association. 


In referring to the aims of the Associa- 
tion and Convention, President N. W. 
Merrill of Salem, Oregon said, ““With vol- 
ume of production and competition for 
markets constantly increasing, we face 
the difficult task of maintaining our repu- 
tation for quality leadership through the 
years to come. It is abundantly clear to 
me after returning from the National 
Frozen Foods convention in Florida, that 
the preference of America’s consumers 
for Pacific Northwest canned and frozen 
fruits and vegetables is not an idle claim, 
but an established fact. Our aim is to 
maintain that reputation.” 


SPEAKERS 


Twelve hundred leaders of the industry 
from throughout the United States will 
attend the convention. Major speakers 
for the convention will be Governor 
Robert D. Holmes, of Oregon; Milan D. 
Smith, Executive Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the United States Department of 
Agriculture; and Paul E. Benson, Public 
Relations Manager for the Green Giant 
Company. State and industry leaders of 
recognized authority in the fields of agri- 
culture and food processing will complete 
the program with their presentations of 
the latest scientific developments in the 
industry. 


CUTTINGS 


As the annual cuttings of members’ 
products are conducted, 450 cans and 300 
frozen food packages of fruits, berries 
and vegetables will be judged and dis- 
played. Dr. David B. Charlton, Director 
of the Charlton Laboratories in Portland 
will present his findings on the quality 
factors of the frozen foods examined, and 
its significance to the industry in plan- 
ning future production techniques. The 
canned samples will be examined and 
rated, and duplicates of these samples 
will be technically studied and reported 
on by experts of the National Canners 
Association’s Western Research Labora- 
tory in Berkeley, California. Oregon and 
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Washington State Colleges and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture will conduct 
further cuttings; however, their primary 
concern will be with new product develop- 
ments during the past year. 


MEETINGS 


Though the conference formally begins 
Monday morning, registration will be 
under way Sunday afternoon. An execu- 
tive committee meeting will be held then. 
It will be followed by a meeting of the 
Board of Directors. 

Monday’s itinerary includes displays 
and cutting reports on canned and frozen 
foods and the films “Bright Steel,” by the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and “De- 
sign for Dining” by the National Asso- 
ciation of Frozen Food Packers. Mon- 
day’s session will be terminated with a 
reception of guests by the Association. 

Tuesday’s agenda is designed primarily 
for two groups; fieldmen and operating 
personnel. In addition, “The Three 
Squares,” a movie by the National Can- 
ners Association will be of mutual inter- 
est to delegates at the convention. 

A general session and industry lunch- 
eon on Wednesday will conclude the first 
annual convention of the Northwest Can- 
ners and Freezers Association. 


OHIO CANNERS SCHOOL 


The Annual Conference for canners, 
fieldmen, and growers of vegetable crops 
for processing will be held at the Deshler- 
Hilton in Columbus, January 28 and 29. 
This annual event, sponsored by the 
Agricultural Extension Service, Ohio 
State University, and the Ohio Canners 
Association, will open on the morning of 
January 28 with talks on tomato varieties 
and breeding by L. J. Alexander and W. 
N. Brown, of the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, and Wilbur Gould of 
the Experiment Station will set up a dis- 
play of varieties. 

Out of state speakers appearing on the 
program will include: W. T. Schroeder, 
Pathologist from New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station; Norman 
Ritz, Agriculturist with Continental Can 
Company, Chicago; Ed Phillips, Agrono- 
mist with American Can Company, Chi- 
cago; Larry Holl, Agricultural Research 
Department, Libby, MeNeill & Libby, 
Kokomo, Indiana; and Paul Young, John 
Bean Division, Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Corporation, Lansing, Michigan. 

Panel discussions on soil management 
practices for canning crops, and sources 
of plants, are being arranged. Other 
topics to be discussed will be chemical 
weed control on tomatoes, soil-water re- 
lationships, sweet corn varieties, sweet 
corn insect control, and cultural prac- 
tices for improved yields of sweet corn. 

Ohio’s Governor C. William O’Neill will 
speak at the luncheon on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 29, honoring winners in the Top Ten 
Tomato Club and the Youth Project. S. 
F. Hammond, Ohio Canners Association 
President, will preside at the luncheon. 
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FOOD PROCESSORS WORKSHOP 


The University of Maryland, in co- 
operation with the Tri-State Packers 
Association, the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists and the American Society for 
Quality Control, will conduct the 8th An- 
nual Food Processors Workshop Febru- 
ary 5th, 6th and 7th, 1957 in the Audi- 
torium, Student Union Bldg., University 
of Maryland at College Park. The theme 
of the Workshop this year will be “Eco- 
nomic Production for Quality.” This 
Workshop will be the second in a series 
designed to cover problems from the raw 
product to the finished product. The pro- 
gram this year will deal with in-plant 
problems, with a stress on the points of 
the problems where correlation between 
production and quality activities is im- 
portant. For further details, registration 
and Hotel accommodations, write Ber- 
nard M. Twigg, Processing Ext. Special- 
ist, College of Agriculture, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 


WORKSHOP PROGRAM 


February 5th 
I. Sanitation Section 
1. Sanitary Significance of Microor- 
ganisms. 
2. Selection of Proper Sanitizing and 
Cleaning Agents. 
3. Selection of Proper 
Equipment. 
4. Testing of Effectiveness of Sanita- 
tion Program. 
5. Organization of Sanitation Program 
—When, how often and who. 
II. Safety and Housekeeping Section 
1. Accident frequency statistics and 
importance of safety and housekeep- 
ing (charts and tables). 
2. Protective Devices — Paint color — 
lights. 
3. Educational Program. 
4. Safety Program Organization. 
5. Housekeeping in the Plant make 
check list. 


February 6th 
III. Efficient Raw Produce Utilization 
Panel 
1. Peas and Corn 
2. Snap Beans, Lima Beans 
3. Tomatoes 
4. Asparagus 
5. Greens 


IV. Efficient Handling of Materials 

1. Incoming Supplies and Raw Ma- 
terial 

2. Inplant Handling 

3. Case Handling and Car Loading 

4. Warehousing 
a. Canned 
b. Frozen 


February 7th 
V. Efficient Manpower Utilization 
. Problems of handling seasonal labor. 
. Labor training program. 
. Labor Records. 
. Labor Relations 
a. Putting the union to work for the 
Co. Benefits 
b. Interpretation and problems of 
Federal and State-labor law. 
5. Incentive. 


Sanitation 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


General Market Gains In Activity—Promo- 
tions Expected To Increase Demand—Toma- 
tzes Expected To Improve — Corn Volume 
Ficking Up—Peas On The Move—Meore De- 
mand On Beans — Sardine Buyers Getting 
Ready For Lent — Little New Business In 
Tuna — Salmon Offerings Short — Citrus 
Picking Up—West Coast Fruits Moving Well 
—Pineapple Juice Prices Up. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 18, 1957 


THE SITUATION—A moderate pick- 
up in demand for canned vegetables, in- 
ventory rebuilding in some canned fish 
in anticipation of Lenten needs, and some 
increase in movement of canned fruits 
against standing contracts highlighted 
canned foods markets here this week. The 
cold spell brought with it an increased 
call for canned vegetables at the retail 
level, and this in turn stimulated dis- 
tributor replacement buying. Canned 
pineapple juice prices were upped by 
major packers. 


THE OUTLOOK — With chains and 
supers intensifying the competitive pace 
in an effort to develop greater dollar 
volume to offset increasing operating 
costs, canned foods are coming in for a 
ereater degree of merchandising in store 
advertising and in-store promotions. This 
development promises to step up the 
tempo of replacement buying, as current 
chain operating programs are emphasiz- 
ing the need to guard against “out of 
stocks” on the retail shelves. 


TOMATOES—There was a little more 
urgeney to chain and jobber buying of 
tomatoes in the East this week, and while 
the market has not changed, a better 
tone is in the making. In the case of 
canners in the Tri-States, the market 
outlook has been brightened by the fact 
that Florida canners have not been able 
t. do much in the way of packing be- 
cise of competitive buying by fresh 
Currently, bo‘ttom prices find 

ndard 1s at 95 cents, 303s at $1.20 and 
“ss at $1.90-$1.95, f.o.b. Tri-State can- 


cries, 


CORN—With retail movement picking 
up, in response to heavy promotional ac- 
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tivity and attractive shelf prices, dis- 
tributors are back in the market for corn 
in better volume. Standard crushed 303s 
are fairly steady at $1.05 and up in the 
Tri-States, with extra standards at $1.10 
and fancy generally commanding $1.20, 
while wholegrain golden fancy is held at 
$1.25 and up. In the Midwest, offerings 
of standard corn at $1.05 are still re- 
ported, with fancy at $1.15 and upwards, 
although the market appears to be firm- 
ing up on both grades. 


PEAS — There has been some move- 
ment in eastern peas this week, and the 
market is in sound position, with stand- 
ard pod run Alaska 303s commanding 
$1.15 and upwards, sweets at $1.20 and 
extra standards bringing $1.30-$1.35, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


SPINACH — The canned product is 
attracting more attention, and canners 
in the Tri-States are getting more in- 
quiries for prompt shipment. Canners 
quote fancy at $1.30 for 303s and 85 
cents on 8-ounce, with 2%s listing at 
$1.90 to $2.00 and 10s holding at a range 
of $6.75-$7.00. 


BEANS—Standard green beans are in 
more demand, and packers are firm at 
$1.10 minimum on 303s, with fancy at 
$1.45 or better, and some extra standards 
reported at $1.20-$1.25, f.o.b. Tri-State 
canneries. Standard wax beans hold at 
$1.20 minimum on 303s, with extra stand- 
ards around $1.35. Florida canners are 
holding new pack green beans at $1.15 
for standard 303s, $1.25 for extra stand- 
ards, and $1.50 for fancy. 


SARDINES — More jobber demand is 
developing in sardines, and the market 
continues at a range of $7.50 to $8.00 per 
case, quarter keyless oils, f.o.b. Maine 
canneries. Buyers are reported building 
up inventories somewhat in anticipation 
of substantially broadened demand dur- 
ing the Lenten season. 


TUNA — While canners are getting 
shipping instructions aga‘nst contracts in 
fairly good volume, little has developed 
in the way cf new business, and prices 
are unchanged. Offerings of imported 
tuna are on the short side. 


SALMON — There have been no new 
dev.lepments in salmon during the week, 
and the price basis on the Coast remains 
unchanged. Offerings are on the short 
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side, both on Alaska and Columbia River 
packs. 


CITRUS—With a growing feeling in 
industry circles that government esti- 
mates on the new citrus crops may be on 
the high side, there has been a little im- 


provement in buying interest. Canners 
are showing firm price views. On juices, 
grapefruit 2s are generally held at $1.00, 
with 46-ounce at $2.15, while orange juice 
2s range $1.1742-$1.20 and 46-ounce $2.60 
to $2.65. Blended juice is quoted at 
$1.07%2-$1.10 for 2s and $2.35-$2.40 on 
46-ounce. Heavy government buying of 
grapefruit sections has taken the equiva- 
lent of more than a half million cases of 
303s off the market during the current 
season. Canners quote grapefruit sec- 
tions at $1.62% for 303s fancy, with 
broken sections at $1.42%. Citrus salad 
rules firm at $2.15 for fancy 303s, all 
f.o.b. Florida canneries. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — There has 
been an accelerated movement of West 
Coast fruits against contract since the 
turn of the year, with many distributors 
apparently apprehensive over a renewal 
of the dock strike at Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast ports when the current mandatory 
“cooling off” period expires in mid-Feb- 
ruary. There are no_ general price 
changes reported on fruits either in Cali- 
fornia or the Northwest this week. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE UP—Major can- 
ners have advanced their prices on pine- 
apple juice, bringing the market to 82% 
cents for 211s, $1.17% for 2s, $2.45 for 
46-ounce and $5.00 for 10s, all f.o.b. dock 
Honolulu. In connection with the pine- 
apple juice situation, Dole this week 
launched a record promotional campaign 
in the metropolitan New York area to 
introduce its newest products — frozen 
concentrated pineapple and grapefruit 
juice blend, and pineapple and orange 
blend, both in cans. 


Ward D. Jones, head of the canned 
clive department of Libby, McNeill & 
L.bby, San Francisco, Calif., rounded cut 
35 years of service with this firm early 
in January. And to make the event a bit 
sweeter the new olive labels of this con- 
cern, designed to present pictorially the 
cvcrage size of the fruit in each can and 
the number the buyer might expect to 
find, won an award for the excellence of 
design from the lithographic standpoint. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Improvement In Market Activity — Corn 
Steady—Tomato Products Not Too Strong— 
Standard Tomatoes Holding Steady — Peas 
Firm — Applesauce Increase Anticipated — 
Citrus Stable—Pineapple Juice Prices Up— 
R.S.P. Cherries Slow—Coast Fruit 
Holding Well. 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 18, 1957 


By “Midwest” 


THE SITUATION — The upswing in 
canned food trading anticipated early in 
January has not as yet developed al- 
though current activity is certainly an 
improvement over the dull December 
days so recently with us. Trading is just 
so so with the average buyer content to 
buy as needed unless he is confronted 
with a bargain or unless prices definitely 
are going up. 

This week found the corn market try- 
ing to push higher but trade resistance 
is strong and it will take some stiff backs 
in the canning industry to make higher 
prices stick. There is also more evidence 
of price shading on tomato products 
which may be the results of published 
pack figures from California which indi- 
eate a whopping amount of tonnage was 
processed. The trade have been waiting 
for these figures for quite some time and 
such figures are not going to do local 
price structures any good. At least one 
major RSP cherry factor knocked the 
price down this week on 303 tins of water 
pack indicating an unsatisfactory move- 
ment despite the short pack. On the other 
side of the ledger the pineapple industry 
announced higher prices on pineapple 
juice effective the end of January and 
this fact coupled with the withdrawal of 
promotional allowances just recently is 
going to move a lot of pineapple and 
juice during January and February. The 
rest of the canned food market is gen- 
erally unchanged. 


CORN—It now takes $1.05 to buy a 
dozen cans of standard corn in 303 tins 
although distributors here have covered 
on the heavy side at the low point of 
$1.00. However, fancy grade is still 
quoted at $1.15 with the general market 
at $1.20 and a lot of talk about advancing 
this price to $1.25. There is considerable 
doubt about the quality of the lower 
priced fancy corn and probably a lot of 
it is borderline although to hear the trade 
talk nobody ever buys this stuff. In be- 
tween fancy and standard grades it’s 
necessary to fit the price of extra stand- 
ard and just where it fits is anyone’s 
guess. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — The market 


on tomato juice has been none too strong 


lately and some of the boys are getting a 
little anxious to sell some merchandise. 
The market is supposed to be $2.50 for 
faney juice and is generally quoted at 


that price but promotional allowances 
and special deals for immediate shipment 
make it possible to buy as low as $2.35. 
Catsup too has come for some trading 
and standard can be purchased at $1.60 
for 14 oz. and tens as low as $9.50 with 
fancy at $1.75 and $11.00 to $12.00. It 
will take some volume buying to bolster 
this market. 


TOMATOES—Standard tomatoes seem 
to be holding at $1.00 for ones, $1.25 for 
303s, $2.25 for 2%s and $7.50 for tens but 
the market is shaky at best. There are 
all kinds of prices on extra standards 
and it’s difficult to really judge the actual 
market. It is supposed to be at a low of 
$1.40 on 308s and $8.00 on tens but the 
grapevine brings a different story with 
each deal a separate one. The trade are 
being very cautious. 


PEAS—tThis item is the backbone of 
the vegetable market and prices are real- 
ly firm regardless of who or what is 
involved. Stocks are not going to be suf- 
ficient until new pack and the industry 
knows it. Wisconsin canners have just 
about nothing on spot lists which ship- 
ments against early contracts are going 
out without any question about prices. 


APPLESAUCE—Anticipated price in- 
creases on applesauce have not developed, 
at least not yet although the industry 
still talks a lot about pushing current 
quotations to higher levels. Offerings are 
spotty with some canners pretty well sold 
up on contracts but a buyer doesn’t have 
to look too far to find what he may need. 
At present fancy sauce is selling here at 
$1.55 for 303s and $8.00 for tens. 


CITRUS—tThis appears to be a stable 
market and it looks like prices will move 
higher if they do anything. Fresh grape- 
fruit is still in short supply with prices 
ranging 25 cents to 30 cents a box higher 
than they did at this time last year. The 
Florida industry seems satisfied with the 
way shipments are going out of the state 
and buyers here are buying with confi- 
dence. Sales are on the basis of $2.65 
for 46 oz. orange, $2.40 for blended and 
$2.25 for grapefruit juice all unsweet- 
ened. Fancy grapefruit sections are listed 
at $1.62% with 404s at $4.40 while citra 
salad is held at $2.15 and $5.90. 


PINEAPPLE—tThe industry has been 
threatening to shove prices higher on 
pineapple juice for quite some time and 
this week they made it official. Begin- 
ning the end of January, prices will ad- 
vance 40 cents on tens, 20 cents on 46 oz., 
10 cents on 2s and 5 cents on 12 oz. Chi- 
cago buyers will cover ahead as they usu- 
ally do in the case of a pineapple advance 
and shipments should be heavier than 
usual during the month of February. 


RSP CHERRIES — Offerings of water 
pack RSP cherries have not been bur- 
densome but they haven’t been moving 
as expected despite the short pack. At 
least one canner has decided to do some- 
thing about the situation and knocked 
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the price on 303 water pack down from 
$2.15 to $1.95 which will probably set the 
market. Between the competition from 
pie fillings on one hand and frozen pies 
on the other, sales of water pack cherries 
have suffered. It seems the average 
American woman is a soft touch for any- 
thing that will permit more time for 
leisure and less time in the kitchen. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The price of 
cocktail is now on the basis of $11.45 for 
choice tens, $3.10 for 2%s, $2.00 for 303s 
and $1.15 for eight ounce. However, Chi- 
cago distributors have covered heavily 
particularly in view of the fact that they 
felt recent prices represented a bargain. 
Other fruit prices are unchanged with 
shortages appearing in a number of No. 
10 items such as choice halves apricots, 
standard and choice Cling halves and 
popular counts of Bartlett pears. Shelf 
sizes appear plentiful, maybe even too 
plentiful but so far prices are holding 
steady and may continue to do so. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Volume Increases—Dry Bean Prices 
Turn Upward—Prices Advance On Pineapple 
Juice—Peaches On The Move—Ripe Olive 
Prices Below Opening—Rains Help Aspara- 
gus And Spinach—Promotions Helping To- 
matoes—California Sardine Demand. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley Calif., Jan. 14, 1957 


THE SITUATION—The second week 
of the new year was marked by a com- 
paratively light rain, but one which vis- 
ited all parts of California, bringing an 
end to a dry spell that in many sections 
proved the driest period in a century. 
Precipitation at this writing is still far 
below normal but the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion reports that there is a normal car- 
ryover of water in reservoirs in the great 
Central Valley. Shipping instructions 
have been coming through to canners in 
increasing volume since the first of the 
month and sales have been keeping up 
well, suggesting that distributors are 
moving off their holdings at an improved 
tempo. Canned packs in 1956 set new 
records in some lines but the movement 
to date has been quite encouraging, with 
new markets assisting in the showing. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market has improved quite noticeably 
since the first of the year ,with canners 
getting back into the market and with 
prices making gains on many items in the 
list. Following a long period of price 
decline the index number of dry beans 
is advancing and at last reports is 178.2, 
compared with 187 a year earlier. Stocks 
of dry beans in California warehouses 
cn January 1 totaled 3,167,000 ewt, or 
exactly the same as a year earlier. Stocks 
of Small Whites, in which canners are 
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especially interested, are lighter than a 
year ago,totaling 546,000 cwt., against 
568,000 cwt. a year ago. The regular run 
of Small White beans moved at $7.25 to 
$7.30 during the week, but supplies con- 
sidered particularly suitable for canning 
purposes sold at $7.50 to $7.60 per 100 
pounds. Large Limas sold at $10.75 and 
Red Kidney beans at $8.25. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE—A feature of 
the week has been the bringing out of 
new price lists on spot pineapple juice, 
these showing advances as follows: Buf- 
fet and No. 211, 5 cents a dozen; No. 2, 
10 cents; 46-oz., 20 cents, and No. 10, 
35 cents. This item is not in over supply 
and several canners have contended that 
opening prices were too close to the cost 
of production. Orders on the old basis 
will be accepted to January 26th and 
shipments must leave the Hawaiian 
Islands by February 26th. 


PEACHES—Canners report an excel- 
lent movement on cling peaches but some 
seem undecided on whether or not the 
larger sales for the season to date are 
keeping pace with the record breaking 
pack made last season. And last year’s 
great pack was made despite the fact 
that a considerable acreage was ruined 
by floods. Fruit ran to exceptionally 
large size and this more than made up 
for the acreage that was destroyed. 
Fancy No. 2% halves sell around $3.00, 
with this price probably reflecting the 


average, with choice at $2.72% and 
standard at $2.60. Items in the list that 
may be difficult to locate seem to be 
largely in the No. 303 size. This is attrib- 
uted to the uniformily large size of the 
fruit. 


RIPE OLIVES—Some good shipments 
of new pack California ripe olives are 
reported but sales are also being reported 
at somewhat less than the opening prices 
named a few weeks ago. Early reports 
indicate that canners handling from 36,- 
000 to 37,000 tons of fruit and this would 
mean a pack of around 2,500,000 cases. 
One large canner of a featured brand, and 
whose output has been confined to eleven 
items in four size containers, has re- 
cently come out with a new item, small 
sized olives in a No. 10 container, with 
this priced at $13.20 a dozen. Formerly, 
its only item in this size was the Mam- 
moth olive at $16.50. 


ASPARAGUS & SPINACH—The be- 
lated rain will greatly improve prospects 
for the 1957 packs of spinach and aspara- 
gus, the first to recéive the attention of 
California canners. Some growers in the 
Stockton area have been irrigating 
asparagus, something unheard of at this 
time of the year. Some canners of spin- 
ach, especially canners of featured 
brands, are closely cleaned up on this 
item and are .anxious to get new pack 
at the earliest possible date. The drought 


has held back the growth of spinach 
planted early and some reseeding is re- 
ported. Spinach is still available from 
first hands with strictly fancy selling at 
$1.15 for No. 303, $1.60 for No. 2% and 
$4.75 for No. 10. 


TOMATOES — Promotions on canned 
tomatoes are quite the order of the day 
in retail stores in the area, with canners 
ready and willing to furnish almost any- 
thing needed in the line of display ma- 
terial. Price lists seem to run a wider 
range than earlier in the season, with 
fancy No. 303 offered at $1.70, No. 2 at 
$2.00, No. 2% at $2.50 and No. 10 at 
$9.25. Juice is priced at $2.35 for 46 oz. 
and $4.60 for No. 10. 


FISH —A feature of the canned fish 
market has been the demand for pilch- 
ards, or California sardines, and the man- 
ner in which the pack has fallen off after 
a start that suggested a good season 
was ahead. For the season through Jan- 
uary 10 landings at California ports 
amounted to but 30,696 tons, against 
72,674 tons to the corresponding date last 
year. Canners booked considerable busi- 
ness when the season opened and some 
are able to make only about a 50 percent 
delivery. Fishermen were given a price 
increase in November and now receive 
$55.00 a ton for their catches. Few if any 
canners, have unsold stocks of sardines, 
so no prices are being quoted. ; 


CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 


and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MO 
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Portsmouth 
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TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Phone EXport 7-0744 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or 
Cellu-san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Virginia 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey. All Gr., No. 2, 

Colossa 4.90 
4.80 
Lar 4.75 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal.........s0.0000 4.10 
Mammoth 4.10 

N. J., Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Mammoth 4.80-5.00 

Large Spears, No. 300. sananaeononie 
Medium Spears ...... — 

Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz, 1.65 
No. 1 Pic. 1.85 
No. 300 2.30 


KEANS, StrRINGLESS, GREEN 


M \KYLAND 
1.50-1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 1,25-1.30 
No. 7.00-7.25 
6.25 
Std. 1.20-1.25 
New York & Pa, 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........ 2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Cut, es 1.55-1.75 
No. 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std, Cut, No. 308............ 1.45-1.55 
No. 8.50 
Std., ‘cut, 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Fey., Style, No. 308........ 1.50- -70 
No. 9.25 
Wax, ts Wh. 3 sv., No. 308....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
Cut, 3 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 8.60 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
FLOKIDA 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex, Std., 1,25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.25 
Miv-WEST 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 308........ a 00-2.45 
0. 10 1.50-12.50 
160 
10° -9.50-10.00 
Ex. Std, 1.30-1.50 
No. 7.50-8.00 
Std., Cut, 1.15 
No. 6.00-6.50 
Wax, alg Cut, 3 sv., No. 308....1.70 
No. 10 9.50 
4 sv., = 303 1.60 
No. 9.00 
Bed, 1.30- 1. 45 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 808.........cces000 1.15 
No. 10 6.25 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303............ — 
No. 10 
3 sv., No. 303 — 
No. 10 —— 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 
4 303 —- 
No. — 
BEANS, 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........2.20-2.40 
Small, No. 303 -1.90-2.10 
o. 10 —— 
Medium, No. 1.60-1.80 
No. 10 
Mip-WEstT 
Fey., ad Gr., No. $08........ 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 13.50 
Small, No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 = 25 
10.75-11.00 
14 


BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 303.... .95-1.00 
Fey., Sliced No. 
Midwest, Fey., Sl. No. 8 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Diced, No. -85- .90 
No. 10 4.50 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.15 
No. 10 6.50 
Diced, 
$08 ...... 1.15 
Me. “10 5.50 
CORN 
EAst 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
8.50-9.00 
Ex. Sta., 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.85-8.00 
Std., ‘No. 1.05-1.10 
No. — 
Fey., No. 303........ 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
MIDWEST 
W.ix., Gold., Fey., No. 303....1.20-1.25 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
BEX; Os. BOE 1.10-1.15 
BD. 7.75 
C.S., Fey., Gold., No. 303....1.20-1.25 
o. 10 8.50 
Ex. No. 308 1.10-1.15 
7.50-8.00 
Std. "No 1.05-1.10 
W.K. & U.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 8.75 
Ex. Sta. 1.35 
No. 10 8.25 
-50 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., 8 oz — 
3 sv., No. 303 a 


Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303.. 
3 sv., No. 303 


Std., 3 sv., No. 1.35-1. 
No. 10 8 ro 


Pod Run, No. 303..............1.20-1.30 


East SWEETS 


Fey., Pod Run, No. 303.......000 1.40 
1.35-1.40 
Std. 1.25-1.30 


MipWEsT ALASKAS 


Std., 3 sv., 8 oz 90 
3 sv., No. 303 1.871% 
4 sv., No. 30% 1.30 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
o. 10 9.75 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 393 
No. 10 
Ungraded 
o. 
Ex. Std., 
4 sv.. No. 
Std., Ung., No. 303 
No. 10 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.50 
No. 10 5.00 
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East, NO. 2521.85 
No. 5.00-5.25 
Midwest, I'cy., No. 1.10 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 5.15 
1.40-1.50 
o. 10 41.80-5.00 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 308........ 1.30-1.40 
o. 21% 1.90-2.00 
6.75-7.00 
Ozark, BCY., NV. l.lo 
No. 24% 1.70 
No. 10 od 
Calif., Fey., Nu. sud 1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
TOMATOES 
Lit-STATES 
No. 2% 2.25-2.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
-95-1.00 
-1.20-1.30 
0-2, 00 
1.95 
7.00 
1.20-1.25 


1.20-1,221 
1.40-1.60 
No. 214 2.50-2.70 
o. 10 8.00-8,.50 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
o. 30 1.25-1.30 
No. 214 2.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 1.70 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.50 
Bex... NO, BOB 1.40-1.42% 
No. 2% 2.00 
7.75 
1.20-1.25 
1.75-1.80 
No. 10 6.75 
0 7.00 
No. 7.50 
No. 10 ...... 
Mid-West, Fe 
No. 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz. 15.00-16.25 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 3038..1.45-1.50 


No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Mid-West, Fcy., 1.045, 
No, 2 1.70-1.90 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 3038...........0000 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
-9.00-9,25 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS 


Halves, Fey., No. 
No. 10 


Choke e, 2% 


Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%... 3.75 
No. 10 12.75 
CHERRIFS 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 303 (nom.).. 2.15-2.25 


No. 10 (nom.) 


Frey., NO. 4.05-4.25 
10 15.50 
No. 13.95-14.25 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.05-2.10 
No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 12.00 
— No. 303 2.00 
o. 2% 3.10 
Re 10 11.45 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
No. 2% 2.95-3.10 
10.25-10.50 
Chotee, BOG. 
No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 9.85-10.00 
Std., No. 3038 — 
2% 2.60 
10 9.15-9.50 
PEARS 
No. 303 2.50 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 14.25 
3.50 
12.75 
2.0746 
o. 2% 3.25 
No, 10 11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., No. 2.. 
No. 10 
Crushed, No. 2 
No. 2% ...... 
No. 10 
Choice, Sl., NO. 
No. 10 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.....ccseeesees 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., NO. 808 1.55 
No. 2% 2.30 
No. 10 7.75 
Choice, No. 
No. 2% 5-1.95 
No. 10 6.50 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. Gl. 2.00 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.35-2.40 
GRAPEFRUIT 
9 1529.95 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2......1.17 


2.45 
».0 
TOMATO 
East, Fey., No. 2 ........00001.25 
16 oz. 
No. 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 
BG OB. 
No. 10 5.30- 5. a 
Calif, Foy., No. 2 1.10 
46 oz. 2.35 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Pek Case 
Red, No. 1T.......... 33.00-34.00 
21.00-23.00 
Medium Red, No. IT... 29.00-30.00 
14's 16.00-16.50 
PS. Sockeye, 14's .... 23.50-24.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 23.00-24.00 
’s 13.00-13.50 
Tall, Me. 21.00-22.00 
12.00 
SARDINES—Pert Case 
Maive, % Oil Keyless 7.50-8.00 


TUNA-—-PEr Case 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.50-14.75 
Fey., Light Meat, 1’s......11.25-13.50 
9.50-11.50 


January 21, 1957 


~ 


wi 
: 
4 
4 
4 
651.70 
ORANGE 
| 
2 
1 SV., NO. 
Ung., NO. 10 
gee 


